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Preliminary Meeting of Panel. 


L. F. Eppich, Denver; Newton C. Farr, Chicago; Warren L. Morris, 


Cleveland; Seward Mott, Institute Director; A. J. Stewart, Louisville: Richard Seltzer, Philadelphia; 


Howard J. Tobin, Milwaukee; and Henry S. Miller, Dallas. 


Standing, from the left, are L. K. White, 


City Engineer; Urban A. Denker, Member, Planning Commission; George Fisher, City Traffic Engi- 
neer; Traffic Commissioner J. J. O’Connor; Hobart Brady, Realtor; City Commissioner Floyd T. 


Amsden; City Manager Monty Jones; Nestor Weigand, President, Chamber 


of Commerce: E. N. 


Smith, City Director of Services; Max Wehrly, Assistant Director of the Institute; Park Director 
Emory L. Cox; J. E. Ebinger, Wichita Transportation Company; O. A. Garnett, Chamber of Com- 
merce; and Marion Cox, Institute staff member. 


The Central Business District Coun- 
cil of the Institute held its seventh 
panel session on downtown problems 
in Wichita, Kansas, on May 7-9, 1949, 
at the invitation of the Wichita Cham- 
ber of Commerce. This service was 
inaugurated in 1947 in Louisville, Ken- 
tucky. The panel, composed of men 
distinguished for their expert knowl- 
edge of downtown problems and their 
interest in stabilizing and improving 
the central areas of American cities, 
presented its recommendations to the 
business and civic leaders of Wichita in 
an all-day session on Monday, May 9. 
Members of the panel were: Chairman, 
A. J. Stewart, Louisville, Vice Presi- 
dent, Citizens Fidelity Bank and Trust 
Company; Richard J. Seltzer, Philadel- 
phia, Realtor, ULI President; Newton 
C. Farr, Chicago, Past President, Na- 


tional Association of Real _ Estate 


Boards; L. F. Eppich, Denver, Past 
President, Denver Planning Commis- 
sion; Howard J. Tobin, Milwaukee, 
Vice President, The Northwestern Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company; Foster 
Winter, Detroit, Treasurer, The J. L. 
Hudson Company; Warren L. Morris, 
Cleveland, Past President, American 
Institute of Real Estate Appraisers; 
Henry S. Miller, Dallas, Former Chair- 
man, Dallas City Planning Commission; 
Seward H. Mott, Executive Director, 
ULI; and Max S. Wehrly, Assistant Di- 


rector. 
Large Trade Area 


Wichita is one of the most interesting 
cities of the Midwest. Born as a trad- 
ing post and at the head of the famous 
Chisholm Trail when the Civil War 
ended, it is today a thriving city of 
about 170,000 with a metropolitan area 


of nearly 200,000 and a retail trade area 
extending southwestward into eastern 
Colorado and the Oklahoma and Texas 
panhandle. 

The city’s economy is varied. In 1872 
it became the rail head for the Texas 
cattle drive and is today a major stock- 
yard and meat processing center. Mill- 
ing and large wheat storage facilities 
contribute substantially to the eco- 
nomic The aircraft industry is 
the city’s largest employer, accounting 
for about half of the 23,000 persons em- 
ployed in manufacturing. 


base. 


Parking Problems 


Wichita’s 67,000 
ployed persons engaged in non- 
manufacturing pursuits, of which 
wholesale and retail trade accounts for 
over 18,000. Physical evidence of its 
(Continued on Page 3) 


Two-thirds of em- 
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Carrying Water on Both Shoulders 


The increasing and dangerous encroachment of the federal government into 
state and municipal affairs was given a refreshing airing at House and Senate 
hearings on bills proposing a Naticnal Commission on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions. State governors were particularly outspoken. Governor Driscoll of New 
Jersey flatly stated that, “We are losing self-government and destroying our 
federal system by the continued expansion of a pernicious system of so-called 
grants-in-aid.” The same concern was echced by Governor Lane of Maryland 
who said that the federal tax system threatens to destroy state and local gov- 
ernment. 


The points chiefly stressed were the absorption of all tax sources by the 
federal government and the breakdown of moral and civic independence due to 
federal hand-outs. 


Walter J. Mattison, City Attorney of Milwaukee and Trustee of the Urban 
Land Insiiiuie, said tnat due lo the very limited tax base remaining, Milwaukee 
is unable to do anything more than the most necessary maintenance work. 


‘An excellent statement was also made by C. H. Chatters, Executive Director 
of the American Municipal Association, to the effect that due to the states hav- 
ing drained power from localities and, in turn, having surrendered much of their 
power to the federal government, the line between a democratic government 
and a highly centralized government has become dimmer and dimmer. 


This plain speaking and evidence of spirit on the part of state and local 
officials was a revelation to some of the Senators and Representatives, but it 
makes the strong support of the Federal Housing Bill by many of the same state 
and city cfficials and organizations all the more difficult to understand. 


No legislation has ever been presented to the Congress which would as surely 
control the future of our cities as the present federal housing and redevelopment 
bill. It seems incredible that our city officials are willing to sell the control of 
their ccmmunity’s future in this particular case for federal cash. It should be 
clear to all that if you take federal money, you also take federal control. 


It is hoped that the explanation of their support does not lie in the surpris- 
ingly frank statement made by a staunch advocate of public housing, Charles 
Abrams, in the New York Post of January 19, 1949: “The New York City Hous- 
ing Authority locms as the big plum in the political orchard, and the politician 
who dominates the hcusing authority controls the city’s political destiny.” 


Certified Public Accountants state this legislation commits the U. S. 
Government to expend over 19 billions of the taxpayers’ money. Of this, 1712 
Willioa Will approximately one miiiion 
families. This is to the tune of over $17,000 per family, and these are not wel- 
fare families, for an amendment to limit the accommodations to those in the 
lowest 20 per cent of the income group was defeated. Also, these huge sums do 
not cover administrative costs of the program which, without question, will run 
into hundreds of millions more. These are facts available to anyone interested 
enough to read. 


4 , , , . > ae) . 
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You may well ask, “Where is the money coming from?” Practically all of 
it cut of the pockets of the local city dwellers and city business and industry. 
Yet as fine an organization as the American Municipal Association supports this 
legislation and, at the same time, complains that Washington is drying up its 
sources of inccme. No wonder federal law makers are bewildered by such in- 
consistencies. 


Samuel Adams, the Patriot of Revolutionary days, once said to the Tories: 
“If you like wealth better than liberty, the tranquillity of servitude than the 
animating contest of freedom—go from us in peace. 
alms. 


We ask not your counsel or 
Crouch down and lick the hands that feed you.” 


This cculd well be repeated to those who today accept federal largess at the 
price of their independence. 
S.H.M. 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. CONSIDER- 
ING BALTIMORE PLAN 


The Washington (D. C.) Board of 
Trade has presented to the government 
of the District of Columbia for con- 
sideration, a draft of proposed legisla- 
tion for a sanitary and housing cod 
designed to prevent and correct slum 
housing conditions in the Nation’s Cap- 
ital. 

The purposes of the act are set forth 
as follows: “It is hereby declared to b< 
the policy of the United States to pro 
tect and promote the welfare of thc 
inhabitants of the seat of the govern- 
ment by eliminating all unsafe and in- 
sanitary dwelling structures in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and the Congress 
finds that such structures are injurious 
to the public health, safety, morals and 
general weltare and constitute 
standard housing conditions. 

“It is the purpose of this act to pre- 
serve the safe and sanitary condition 
of all housing, to prcmote the main- 
tenance of housing in a safe, sanitary, 
and livable condition, to fix the respon- 
sibility of the occupant and the owne1 
therecf, to provide the necessary pro- 
cedure therefor.” 

The proposed legislation is patterned 
a.ter the program which has been so 
successful in Baltimore. 


sub- 


It is designed 
to supplement the existing redevelop- 
ment law passed several years ago un- 
der which Congress is expected to ap- 
propriate funds for the initial project 
this year. The District Commissioners 
are now studying the Board’s proposal 
with the view to recommending neces- 
sary Congressional action. 
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WICHITA, KANSAS 


(Continued from Page 1) 

vast trade territory is to be found in 
the unusually large central business 
listrict. This factor in the city’s econ- 
omy is in part responsible for the park- 
ing and loading problems which face 
the downtown district, amounting daily 
to around 30,000 vehicles of all types. 
Three quarters of these depend entirely 
on curb parking. 

The Panel’s recommendations; after 
a study of all phases of the parking 
problem, were as follows: 

“There is greater need for off-street 
parking in Wichita than any city vis- 
ited by the Council. 

“The panel believes that the necessity 
for providing adequate parking in or- 
der to stabilize downtown property 
values justifies using the power of con- 
demnation. The purchase with public 
funds of land for all-day parkers and 
non-resident shoppers within 1500 feet 
of Douglas Avenue from Main to To- 
peka is recommended. 

“When land values are too high, the 
construction of buildings with two but 
not to exceed four levels including 
basement, with perhaps shops on first 
floor business frontage is recommended. 
For the shopper, the distance from 
Douglas Avenue should be much less. 

“Where the power of eminent domain 
is applied and public funds are used, 
the panel would still recommend the 
operation of the parking facilities be 
administered by private enterprise, but 
that there be public control as to the 
rates charged for parking. 

“There should be no necessity to re- 
sort to the credit of the city. It is the 
panel's belief that land acquisition and 
improvements of this type can be 
financed by using the revenue to be 
derived from parking meters as well 
as from the parking facilities to be 
provided without having to pledge the 
full faith and credit of the municipality 
or burden the taxpayers. 

“It is the opinion that there is no 
danger of over-providing parking in the 
downtown area. The panel thinks the 
provision of 2500 permanent spaces 
recommended by the Wichita Parking 
Survey as an immediate goal is a con- 
servative estimate. 

“In selecting sites for parking facili- 
ties, it is essential that they be located 
so as to minimize the necessity of traffic 
entering the highly congested area. 

“The knowledge of origin and desti- 
nation of cars entering the central area 
is cssential to the proper location of 
parking facilities.” 


Need for Enforcement 
The size and extent of Wichita’s cen- 
tral district and its parking situation 
can be judged to some extent by the 
fact that the area contains about 1700 


parking meters. One of the major prob- 
lems in the parking situation has been 
that of enforcement. According to offi- 
cial records, over 100,000 parking viola- 
tion tickets were issued during 1947 of 
which three-fourths were either can- 
celled or never returned. 

This condition reflects the exception- 
ally high number of automobiles which 
are occupying parking space for long 
periods of time which should be avail- 
able to shoppers. Rather than attempt 
to meet this situation by extending the 
parking time, the panel said: 

“In general, it is the panel’s opinion 
that where parking meters are justified 
the maximum parking time should not 
exceed two hours. 

“It is believed that the rigid enforce- 
ment of parking regulations is essential 
to the solution of traffic congestion, 
parking problems, and the preservation 
of the downtown district. Until this 
enforcement is brought about, there 
can be little possibility of beneficial re- 
sults by altering present regulations.” 


One-Way Streets 


Questions upon which the panel was 
asked to make recommendations in- 
cluded the advisability of establishing 
one-way streets, elimination of parking, 
the use of pedestrian cross walks in the 
middle of the downtown blocks, and 
the use of diagonal parking. On these 
subjects the panel said: 


“1. On any street where there is heavy 
traffic during the peak hours, 
parking should be eliminated at 
least on the side of the street 
which carries the heavier traffic 
flow. 


i] 


. Left turns should be eliminated 
during peak hours on heavy traffic 
streets. 
3. Buses should follow the pattern 
of automobiles in regard to turns. 
4. Rigid enforcement of 
eliminating double parking. Es- 
tablishment of truck loading and 
unloading hours on _ congested 
streets. 


regulation 


5.On Rock Island Street, allocation 
of time for loading and unloading 
on each side of street should be 
given study. [Rock Island is a 
warehouse street. ] 

6. Additional traffic officers are rec- 

ommended to supplement me- 

chanical control at critical inter- 

sections. 


. As a general principle, the panel 
opposes parking on streets that 
obviously cannot carry the traffic 
load. The widening of streets is 
not recommended except where 
there is no other relief available. 
8.It is believed that a system of 
east-west and north-south belt 


streets should be established 
around the central district de- 
signed to facilitate the movement 
of traffic, especially during the 
rush hours. Such a belt will not 
only make present and future off- 
street facilities more accessible, 
but will assist materially in en- 
couraging through traffic to avoid 
the central business streets. The 
present improvement of Kellog 
Street forms a beginning of such 
a system. (Over one-third of the 
traffic entering the central busi- 
ness district is through traffic.) 

9. The panel does not favor one-way 
streets until after curb parking 
has been eliminated and they are 
still found to be inadequate to 
carry the traffic. 

10.It is believed that inter-block 
cross-walks as now used should 
be eliminated south of Douglas 
Street and that further study 
should be made to consider cross- 
walks only in the middle of 600- 
ft. blocks north of Douglas Street 
with proper traffic light or police 
control. 

11. Change diagonal parking to par- 
allel parking as rapidly as possi- 
ble.” 


Transit 


Wichita has an exceptionally good 
and progressive transit system, entirely 
serviced by gasoline buses. These buses 
have equipment which minimizes the 
objectionable fumes and odors com- 
monly associated with this type of ser- 
vice. The panel felt, however, that cer- 
tain features of the transit service could 
be improved, particularly with relation 
to more adequate loading facilities and 
the elimination of turning movements 
within the central area. 

The panel’s summary on the transit 
system stated: 

“Good mass transportation is neces- 
sary to the preservation of a healthy 
central district. Steps should be taken 
by public authorities to supplement the 
services of Wichita’s cheap and excel- 
lent public transportation system by 
providing adequate loading and un- 
loading facilities in the central district. 
Studies should be made of the feasibil- 
ity of mid-block loading zones, and 
loading zones should be kept clear of 
parking at all times. Street parking 
should be regulated to permit the rapid 
movement of buses through the con- 
gested areas at rush hours. Fares 
should be sufficient to keep up the 
present fine standard of service and 
equipment and given by 
regulatory authorities to keep the sys- 
tem strong and healthy at all times. 
The quality of service Wichita is re- 
ceiving is invaluable to the preserva- 
tion of the downtown district. The 


assistance 
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community should be alert to the dan- 
ger of sacrificing service in an effort to 
retain inadequate fares.” 


Downtown Values 


The rehabilitation and stabilization 
of downtown values received consider- 
able attention by the Panel. This sub- 
ject is a broad one involving not only 
the physical aspects of the downtown 
area but auestions of tax and fiscal pol- 
One aspect stressed by the panel 
organized effort on 


icy. 
was the 
the part of the downtown businessmen. 
On this subject it said in part: 

“The panel has observed that Wich- 


need for 


ita’s downtown area is more free from 
the ravages of blight than most cities 
of its size. So far this does not appear 
risus problem. We urge vigi- 
lance on the part of the downtown 
property owners and merchants to pre- 
vent blight encroachment through tor- 
mation of downtown property owners 
and street groups which 
have as their objectives the rehabilita- 
deteriorated and 


to be as 


association 
tion of obsolescent 
properties 

“The extent to 
property values will be affected by cur- 
rent decentralizing influences will de- 
pend largely upon the effort made by 
the property owners’ merchants’ 
organizations to maintain the 
a sound, healthy, and attractive 
tion. Patronage will, in turn, depend 
upon the degree to which this is done.” 


which downtown 


and 
area in 
condi- 


Property Assessment 


yn? 
CTit 


With regard 
for tax purposes, the 
its position on the need for adopting a 
scientific realistic tax 
system in order to bring assessments 
into line with actual fair cash market 
values, and to bring about the equal- 
ization of values in the entire metro- 
politan area. Wichita is fortunate in 
this respect in but one 
ing office which both city 
county valuations. The panel 
however: 

“Excessive taxes on downtown prop- 
erties, if continued, may well result in 
a tendency to let them deteriorate. It 
is important that outlying 
properties should be assessed on a basis 
wholly consistent with downtown prop- 
erties.” 


ssm 


to property ass 
panel reiterated 


and assessment 


having assecss- 


and 
said, 


covers 


business 


Annexation and Zoning Control 


which 
liberal than those 
Wichita fringe 
problem which has developed to a con- 
siderabl degree during the war 
through the location of large public 
war housing projects outside of the city 
limits. In addition, the three airplane 
plants which employ about half of the 
city’s industrial workers lie well be- 


annexation laws 


more 


In spite of 
are somewhat 
of many 


states, has a 
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In Print 


Zoning Law and Practice, by E. C. 
Yokley, First Assistant City Attorney, 
Nashville, Tenn. The Michie Company, 
Charlottesville, Va., 1948. $12.00. 

While this volume was written 
marily as a reference work for city 
attorneys, it should be on the book 
shelf of every community developer 
and planning office along with Bassett’s 
Zoning. Its chief value lies in the 
voluminous citations of past court de- 


pri- 


cisions on nearly all aspects of zoning, 
rather than in any presentation of zon- 
ing theory or suggestions for the future 
development of zoning. The author has 
wisely limited his discussion to sum- 
marizing thousand zoning 
cases from all parts of the country, as 
well as decisions of the United States 
Supreme Court. From the standpoini 
of the planner, the text would have 
been valuable if the cas2s had 
been Some discussion on flood 
called highway zoning 
have helped to round out the 
legal material available on thes2 sub- 
jects. Serious include the 
absence of cases dealing 
with large scale com- 
munity development, the exclusion of 
residential from 
districts, and the 


close to a 


more 
dated. 
plane and so 


would 


omissions 
reference to 
regulations on 
uses non-residential 
legal aspects of tran- 
sitional zoning. Despite these deficien- 
cies Mr. Yokley has made an outstand- 
ing contribution to the field of zoning 
law and practice. 


Financing Local Government, Maine 
Municipal Association, Hallowell, 
Maine, 1948, and More State Aid or 
More Local Taxes? Tax Institute, 150 
Nassau Street, New York 7, N. Y. De- 
cember 1948. 50 cents. 

Here are two publications which all 
thes2 interested in trends in local reve- 


yond the corporate boundaries. How- 
ever, the city controls subdivision de- 
velopment within 3 miles of its 
ors Thic hac 


bor- 
S. cceen of great valuc in 
guiding proper street and highway ex- 
tensions. A good working relationship 
with Sedgewick County has also been 
an important factor. The county is 
officially represented on the city plan- 
ning commission. 

The chief difficulty has been in the 
lnck of controls over land us2 throuzh 
zoning. In recommending the exten- 
sion of zoning the panel said: 

“For the future sound development 
of any metropolitan the panel 
feels that zoning regulations should 
cover not only the city proper, but the 
county in which it is situated. 
of the relatively 


area, 


Becaus: 
large size and rural 


character of Sedgewick County, county 


wide zoning may not be 
this time. It is, therefore, reeommended 
that efforts be made to obtain state 
legislation which would permit zoning 
to cover at least the three mile area 


practical at 


nues should have for reference. Thi 
Maine report contains a detailed fac- 
tual analysis of local taxation through- 
out the country. The Tax Institut 
publication is a symposium dealing 
with some of the philosophical and 
political implications of local taxation, 
loans and grants in aid. 


Maps for Appraisals, by Eugene Var 
Cleef. Appraisal Journal—April 1949 
$1.75. American Institute of Real Es 
tate Appraisers, 22 West Monroe St., 
Chicago 3, IIl. 

The author the value of 
map data in appraisal procedure, in- 
cluding both the usual information on 
location, land use, topography, and ac- 
cessibility, and methods of mapping foi 
purposes. These include the 
sequence of use, the three dimensional] 


discusses 


special 


value map, and the sub-landscape map 
suggesting methods of mapping sounds, 
odors and colors which enhance or de- 
preciate the value of land. An 
esting and informative article for ap- 
praisers and planning commissions. 


inter- 


Annexation of Fringe Areas, by John 
C. Bollens, Bureau of Public Adminis- 
tration, University of California, Berk- 
eley, in the April issue of Public Man- 
agement. 

The author discusses recent trends in 
annexation and then outlines the gen- 
eral methods by which cities can set 
up effective annexation programs. Thc 
author points out that cities which base 
their policy toward specific annexations 
are following a financial rather than 
an annexation policy. A resolute pol- 
icy of no utility services to fringe areas 
is advocated. 


beyond the city limits now covered by 
the city’s subdivision regulations. The 
panel believes that such an extension 
is essential to insure the orderly devel- 
opment of subject to urban 
growth.” 

The panel felt that the city 
should proceed as rapidly as possible 
in extending its corporate boundaries 
and that the city’s present policy of 
withholding city services from areas 
outside the city limits was sound pro- 
cedure. 

The Urban Land Institute and the 
Central Business District Panel feel 
that the city of Wichita is to be con- 
gratulated in having a Chamber of 
Commerce and City Administration 
which are fully aware of the needs ard 
cpportunities of the city. 

It is the sincere hope of the panel 
that they assisted in pointing up many 
of the city’s problems and in offering 
constructive suggestions for their solu- 
tion. 


areas 


also 








